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THE WOMEN. 


But by this time a new field of inquiry is open to 
the stranger from our part of the world. If the Eng- 
lish women are so perfectly French in their behaviour 
and attire, may they not be somewhat so in other and 
more serious matters ? May they not be French in 
their morals, or French in their principles ? May 
they not marry as the Frenci do—that they may be 
more at liberty ? 

The daughters of Gaul, though they would not 
touch the hand of a betrothed before marriage (in 
the presence of another) will intrigue with anybody 
after marriage. Born as they are inthe midst of 
naked statuary, and brought up as they are in the 
very life-academies (1) of a great empire, they will 
affect to be grieved and astonished, if they hear one 
of the dear girls that grow on the other side of a 
sea twenty miles over, say of a man that he is well- 
made (as if it were a reproach for a woman to know 
aught of the majesty and glory of the live human 
figure.) ‘They drop their eyes at the remark,and blush 
to the very heart, and appeal to their mother— 
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and brilliant attire, in their very speech ?—Are they 
alike in their principles ? If so, God help the hus- 
bands of England. 

But they are not—or not altogether, I should say. 
In the upper classes—in the high, though not in the 
highest classes of English society, there has been 
for ages a growing laxity of principle in married-life, 
and a growing disposition to do as the French, the 
Spanish, and the Italians do. Look at the novels, 
at the poems, at the plays, and at the newspapers of 
the period—they are enough to show that if the great 
body of the British women are still what women 
should be (as they certainly are) it is not for lack of 
temptation, or opportunity, or a bad example. No 
where on earth perhaps are married women of good 
character so much at liberty as in England. They 
may do what they like, and go where they like with 
impunity. They may do that indeed, for which oth- 
ers of a more questionable worth would be scouted 
from society. ‘They may journey by themselves, or 
with a companion ; they may ride alone, or walk 
alone; they may visit alone, or in company, by night, 
or by day, either a-footor in coaches. If they like 
the country, they may ramble over it, for a month at 





mayhap to the friend of their mother, who sits at their 
elbow, ready to rebuke any departure from proprie- 
ty—even while he is making love to that mother,and 
taking the place of their father before the very eyes 
of the multitude. The French too—but let me not 
be charged with saying this of all the French—No!— 
there are mothers and wives in every part of that 
magnificent empire who would be regarded as exam- 
ples for the best of our mothers and wives. Away 
and afar from the larger cities of that country, there 
are multitudes now, as there were in the day of rev- 
olutionary horror, who would neither tremble nor 
shrink at the sight of the scaffold or the grave, where 
a husband or a father, a child or a brother, was in 
peril—No!—I would not slander such pure and hero- 
ic natures—I allude only to those who bear sway in 
the world of fashion ; who are the archetypes of the 
fashionable everywhere—these are the French wo- 
men that I allude to. They marry, that they may in- 
trigue with safety ; they expect their husbands to be 
unfaithful, and reproach them for meanness of spirit, 
if they are faithful—if they do not keep a mistress;(2) 
they have no name for fidelity to a husband—they 
scoff and jeer at the very thought of such a thing— 
they would blush to be suspected of it ; if they use 
the word at all, it is with relation to those who are 
not married to them; they are—what the English, in 
high-life, would affect to be—ashamed, if they are 
suspected either of attachment or fidelity in wedded- 
life—and what is more—it is not even expected of 
them to preserve their good faith after marriage. All 
that is either asked or hoped of them, is that they shall 
be trust-worthy long enough to perpetuate the name 
of the household into which they have been admitted. 

Such are the morals of the French women—are the 
English women like them ? ‘hey are alike in the 
carriage of their heads, in their shape, in their gay 


(1) Tn life-academies, the human figure is studied without drapery. 
(2) A shopkeeper’s-wife im Paris, will sneer at him for his fidelity. 


a time—or go a gipsying as they call it fora day to- 
gether—or travel in stage-coaches, and stop at public- 
houses and sleep at them, without being questioned 
or doubted by anybody, so long as they behave with 
propriety in other respects. 

But wigpthe umnarried it is not so—they are not 
half so much at liberty as our women. Before mar- 
riage, they are not allowed to ramble about in pairs, 
by the light of the new-moon, to sit by the river- 
side, nor to stroll through the green woods ; nor do 
they associate so freely with the othersex. There, 
a young girl would forfeit her character, if she were 
to do what is done every day in the best-educated 
part of our country without reproach or doubt ; just 
as a married woman would forfeit her charac- 
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be reported to the police. It wouldbe fatal to her. 

And why not ?—why should it not be so? For what- 

ever may be the act which is prohibited by the law, 

be it the law of the statute-book, or that of public o- 

pinion, by so tremendous a penalty as the forfeiture 

of character to a female, she who braves the penalty, 

knowing what the law is, hardly merits our sympathy. 

No—the women of England are not altogether 
French. But they are to the women of the United 
States, what the women of France are to them, or 
the women of Italy to the women of France ; they 
are a long way ahead of our wives,’in that path which 
leads to the destruction of all sincerity, of all good 
faith,and of all sentiment in married life. They do not 
go so far in England as to avow their love openly for 
a man who is not their husband ; or for one who is 
the husband of another ; but they will avow their 
friendship for him, where friendship is understood to 
be particularly dangerous ; they do not scruple to 
receive his attentions, though they are offered witha 
look of mystery—greater attentions after marriage 
than it would be proper for any virtuous female to re- 
ceive before marriage, either on account of the char- 
acter of the individual, as a profligate, or perhaps on 
account of his relationship to others. In that country 
they may not laugh at the duties of a wife, nor mock 
at those of a mother—even though a third part of 
their literature is employed in teaching them how to 
do both; but they do what would be as terrible for an 
American wife to hear of—they provide before 
marriage for a separation, as a thing of course, and 
they leave their children to be suckled by others, and 
watched over by others,who have no drep of the same 
blood to purify their attachment, or to sanctify their 
guardianship ; and they marry for a settlement—so 
much—to so much—with lawyers at their elb ow, to 
see that no advantage is taken of their simplicity, with 
conveyancers to dictate their love-letters, and it may 
be, with their hair done up in the fragment of adeed 


ter in this country, if she were to do what many do/ about pin-money, or survivorship,and their wedding- 


there, and what is done there every day in the week, 
by thousands of the high-bred, the pure-hearted, and 
the discreet, with impunity. 
abroad with her lover on a still, starry night, by the 
sea-shore, to count the stars, or the fish ; or if it were 
told of ker, that she had been met with, sauntering by 


cake put aside in the draft ofa rent-roll. ‘They do 
not marry for love—such a thing would be too ridic- 


Ifa fine girl were to go ulous in good society—they have no idea in fact, that 


love is good for anything but to read about in story- 
books when they are sleepy, or to hear about on their 
way to a watering-place ; and they would stare as 


herself through the transparent shadow of a great much to be told that a friend of theirs had married— 
green wood, or along by the hedge-rows and half-| Or thrown herself away, for that is the language there 
buried paths of a solitary landscape, or threading her|—upon a man of no property—no title—no power, 
way after night-fall, through the crowded streets of}even though he were admitted to be a man of extra- 


a large town, it would be all up with her ; just as it 
would be destructive here to the reputation of a wife. 
were she to set off by herself in a stage-coach, and 
travel night and day tothe end of a long journey. 
That she miglit doso in France—peradventure with- 
out having her modesty or character impeached, is 
very true ; but then, whether impeached or not, she 
would be regarded as the married females of that 
country generally are. 

But if one of our American girls were in that coun- 
try, and if she still persisted in behaving as they be- 
have here, supported by their utter ignorance of evil 





—fearing nobody—doubting nobody—she would soon 
‘ 


ordinary worth, as they would to hear that she had 
gone out to service ; yet if she were to marry a man 
old enough to be her grandfather, a gray-headed, 
wealthy, broken-down, good-for-nothing old wretch, 
whom it were a disgrace for a modest woman to speak 
to, they would be sure to pass it over with a remark 
about her good fortune, her good management, or the 
prospect there might be of her second marriage. No— 
they do not marry for love in England, except among 
the inferior classes ; they know little or nothing about 
the pleasures of the fire-side, nor much of domes- 
tic enjoyment. They do marry to be sure—and they 
live together—and eat,and drink, and sleep together—~ 
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like the weil-bred every where—but they do all this, 
more like ladies and gentlemen, than like men and 
women, ‘They appear to have no hearts—their very 
children are not suffered to grow up at home. They 
are to be rooted in a nursery—or transplanted to a 
boarding-school, however much they may need the 
sunshine of a mother’s eye ; or the guardianship of a 
father’s hand. ‘They are not left to flower about the 
marriage-bed—to gladden the holy place, where they 
were first lit up with a ray of the Divinity—no, they 
must be banished to another climate, they must 
breathe another atmosphere. In a word, the father 
and mother of that country deal with their own chil- 
dren, as they would not—as they dare not--with the 
rarities of a hot-bed, ora green-house. 

Sut are we to infer from this fact, that the English 
mother has less natural affection for her offspring, 
than our mothers have for theirs ? By no means—for 
looking to the behavior of children there and here — 
their modesty in that country, and their frowardness 
in this—their childishness here, and their manliness 
there—the very backwardness they betray there, 
and the very precocity they often show here, it 
would be more safe to say that the affection of the 
English mother is the more healthy of the two—more 
what it should be—a sober, and active, and rational 
care. But the truth is, that the circumstances of so- 
ciety have made them what they are, and us what we 
are. They cannot watch over their children ; we 
can over ours. They are wealthy—we are not. In 
the great houses of England, there are many man- 
sions, and to every mansion, there are many servants, 
and to oversee these, would be enough for any moth- 
er to do,without troubling herself about her children. 
Now if we live in huge houses, it is like the spider in 
his web—we inhabit only a corner of the largest— 
and have no more servants to look after than would 
be required for a cottage in England. 





LAW REFORM IN ENGLAND, 
From a valued correspondent who is familiar with the 
subject. 


‘*The most important thing which has engaged the 
attention of Parliament, is the Reform of the Law. Mr. 
Brougham introduced a motion on this subject, by one of 
his most splendid efforts of senatorial eloquence ,—his 
peroration [ think is equal to anything that ever was 
uttered within the walls of the House of Commons, and 
this too, was delivered, after he had been speaking for 
seven continuous hours. The commission he moved for, 
has lately been named, and has undoubtedly disappointed 
the hopes of the country. It is composed of men, deriv- 
ing considerable profit from those abuses into which they 
are to enquire, and who have never distinguished them- 
selves by evincing the slightest desire that any of these 
abuses should be reformed; those [and there are several] 
who have so distinguished themselves, have been studi- 
ously passed over. Notwithstanding this, the cause of 
Law-Reform is gaining ground among all classes, law- 
yers and non-lawyers. Time was, when our House of 
Commons would have denied the existence of anything 
like abuse in our delightful system of law. The grant- 
ing of this commission [inefficient for all good purposes as 
of course it will be,] has admitted the existence of abuse, 
and other commissions will be moved for, and must be 
granted. This will not take place until the flagrant in- 
justice and absurdity of the system have been made ap- 
- parent to the great body of the people. Then and then 
only will anything effectual be done. For it is an essen- 
tial principle im the English government, never to reform 
any abuse from which, it, or any influential class in the 
country, derives advantage—never to make any, the 
smallest concession to the people—except from fear, i.e. 
fear of resistance from the people. The great art of 
governing this country, consists in maintaining all abuses 
to the last, and that is when it becomes apparent that 
they will be borne no longer. Whenever this is likely to 
happen, the expedient uniformly adopted is, to make use 
ofa blind, and put forward a commission or a bill * to 
amend” of what not, and by making a pretence to re- 





untouched. After a time the cheat is found out, another 
crisis approaches, and then, according to the most ap- 
proved tactics, the planis for the government itself to 
point out the abuse, reform or abolish it, as the case may 
be, and then claim credit of the country for its disin 
terested regard for the welfare of the people. So willt 
fare with the abuses of the Law ; so is it taring with the 
Test and Corporation Acts. With regard to these odious 
acts, the first crisis only has arrived ; they have been 
unanimously repealed; but under the name of amendments 
to the Bill, they have been confirmed. I dare say 
you have a notion that you have got the Protestant reli- 
gion in some places in your country; but you are very 
much mistaken, for [ have it on the authority of one oi 
our hereditary noodles, commonly nicknamed Peers, tha: 
these Test and Corporation Acts are the only security for 
the existence of the Protestant religion! Pray where are 
your Test and Corpuration Acts? Noodle Winchelsea 
let this out, the other night, in our National Noodle Nur- 
sery, which they sometimes impiously call the Lord’s 
House of Parliament.’’ 





REGINALD REVERIE’S REVERY. 
* Word for word” | do publish it. 


“J. N.—Here you have it—if you will put it in, word 
for word,as is here set down;—if you don’t want to(?) why 
send it back again. More, when I can see you, on ahui- 
dred points, In haste, yours. 

* ERRATA, 

‘*My Dear Editor, 

Under this head, the title of one of your own childish 
books [No—no—not childish—any thing but that.—Ed } 
I must take you to task a little. You are so hasty, and 
commit such blunders in the very questions you ask, that 
you expose yourself too much for me to pass over. So 
keep cool, and listen te Reginald Reverie ;—for he hasa 
regard for you, as he has for any other good working ani- 
mal, though he do sometimes kick in the traces. 

Of your review of me, last week, it becomes me not to 
speak. What I shall do here, saying nothing special of 
the review, is something so much out of the common 
course, that it will be, alone, enough to require apology 
with the mass ; but a kind of Mentorial interest for you 
puts me on, and so no more about it. 

1. You complain about the spelling of Reverie—and 
say it should be Revery. Are not you afraid of showing 
yourself shallow in verbal criticism? Come now—show 
us who is the ** everybody’’ that writes it down Revery— 
The proof—the proof, my man. The dictionary stands 
divided. [1] . 

2..Mr Cutter was not born in Portland—* as everybody 
knows, who knows anything.’’ Assertions about a man’s 
birth-place are solemn things. Look before youleap. He 
was born in my house. [2] 

8. You say Reginald’s book * is not what he could write 
if he would have done with such make-believe stories, and 
go to something weightier and larger’’—i. e. this is not 
what he could write, if he was to set about a treatise on 
Greek literature! How ofien, John, shall I bave to tell 
you, that you must take a thing for what it purports to 
be. This was intended to be, just what it is—a small, 
light-literature matter, and not a miracle. There is time 
enough. ‘* Why does he not try a novel’?—Why don’t 
you, my short reasoner, tip up the Yankee—and cry noth- 
ing but novels—novels—novels ? 

4. The “last of the Dog Days’’ is poor stuff. Very 
probable. It don’t become meto gainsay that. I am half 
inclined to think it is—to those who can’t take, as the 
expression goes. Why, John, do you think I was in earn- 
est—and would the Dog Days, think you, have spoken in 
any other mortal dialect than that? 

5. As to what you say about the overlooking the 
Palisadoes, tho’ I am a little taller than you, my dear edi- 
tor, [3] I must say what you say to me im the next column 
—* Take a word of advice—if you must fib, fib where 
you can’t be found out’’—come—come, this is pretty well, 
a brigadier riding over a friend ‘* without perceiving him’’ 
—he must be on a high horse, surely! [4] 

6. ‘Where is the authority for’? Andre’s ‘being suffered 
to ride before his captors, while they were afoot? Sheer 
ignorance John!—of which you ought to be ashamed. 
Why, look into history—read Thacher’s Journal, t6 night 
—and be wise. ‘* When did our author find that Wash- 
ington forbore to rep/y,to the prayer,” &c. I tell you, 
my critic, I shall despair of your ever getting credit as an 
editor, if you ask such senseless questions as these. Your 
ignorance is shameful—I say, again, that the history of the 
time is emphatic as to the fact as I have related it—and 
again I say go to Dr. Thacher—or “ any body that knows 
any thing.’’ [5] 

7. ** Arnold is employed too much as the heroes of 





form, [sometimes by changing its name] leave the abuse 


Cooper have been hitherto.”’"——What heroes, I should like 


to know? [6] But thus history places Arnold, Johnh— 
and you must alter histery—alter fgct, to make that criti- 
cism go down, 

8. ** Albermarle street-edition’”’ of Sir W. Scott—wh 
T have an Albermarle street-edition of Byron—better than 
any in the country [7] and it would be strange if one of 
Sir W Scott’s could not be prepared there for the gods! 
You have yourself said that the English are a very obli- 
ging people. 

9. 1 take it you know nothing about Byron’s stumps. 
[8] d 
10. You pass over the Meeting of the Planets, and the 
Presidency in 1825—as ‘‘not worth scolding at.’ § 
thought as much. You cannot appreciate such writing, 
my dear Yankee. [9] I speak seriously. You have 
neglected the divine spirit which it involves, most heinous- 
ly. You cannot relish the classic—the ancient classic I 
mean—for you know little or nothing about it. [10] It 
is just so withus all, John—men and women. The grace- 
less snap their fingers at the graceful—the homely sneer 
at the beautiful—So the untaught in that line, snap and 
sneer at classical literature and that which savours of the 
same. There!—not a word, now—as you are a man—for 
I tell you it is a fact. [11] 

Mean while, all this is meant in good part, and princi- 
pally a corrective of you in a department where you are 
apt to fail—the department of fact. I have a Greek 
quotation for you—and a stinging one too, to end with, 
but it won’t do. [12] So, simply, 

Yours [13] R, R. 
NOTES. , 

{1] The proof you shall have. Walker, 24th London 
edition, says Revyery. Johnson. Phil. Edition folio, says 
Revery. So says the ‘‘ American gentleman.’ So says 
Todd—so say I. Nor have [any dictionary that says 
d iflerently—though to be sure, when people wrote risque 
for risk, there were some few lexicographers who wrote 
reverie for revery. 

[2] Poor fellaw—I am sorry for it. But how do you 
know he was? Were you there at the time? Were youin, 
at the birth. You took it from hearsay, did’nt you? So 
did I. You have always understood he was born there. L 
have always understood he was born here. Now why 
should’nt my say-so be as good as yours? He cannot 
sontradi ct either—for I dare say he does’nt remember. 

[3] Denied—I am 5 feet 8 1-2—gvod measure. You 
arn’t so much. 

(4] Pretty fair—but what I said was true nevertheless. 
—I did overlook the ‘* Palisadoes’’ in writing the review 
—in other words I forgot it—and never thought of it a- 
gain till I had occasion to refer to the su' ject anew. 

[5] Here you have me—almost. I never read Thach- 
er’s Journal—but I have read enough to know that Wash- 
ington did not play a trick with Andre—though, to be sure 
he did not reply. In so much I was wrong; I did not say 
what | meant to say. Ditto about the going afoot—if 
there’s no fib there, why—I’m mistaken, that’s all ! But 
how could I suppose that part of the story true—so very 
improbable as it is—in the way you have related it—a 
prisoner on horse-back and free—and his captors afoot 
and behind—pho ! pho !—But you say nothing about the 
honors of war—the firing over the grave. Did you get 
that from Thacher too? Lord help the man—do you 
suppose ] am going to ransack all the histories of the age 
to prove that what you say is not true ? 

[6] What heroes ! Why George Washington in the 
Spy—Ralph in Lionex Lincoun. Have a care how 
you ask questions. 

[7] The murder’s out !—so you’ve got an Albermarle- 
street edition of Byron, have you? Why did’nt you say 
so before—not to me, for you told me so, if you remem- 
ber, while I was in England ; but to the public, in a note 
,0 Sad Tales and Glad Tales? That’s what you wanted 
to say, you young dog, and you know it. 

[8] I take it I know a devilsh deal more than you do 
about them, for [—J—my dear Reginald, should never 
lave erred so egregiously. What! stumps! two stumps to 
Byron—why the devil himself has but one—and the very 
boarding-school-believers in Byron, who were thunder- 








struck on hearing that he and Sir Walter Scott were lame, 
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never took it into their heads that either had more club- 
feet than Beelzebub. 

{9) Hats off—thank you for the compliment. Never 
had a finer one paid me. 


[10]So then all this rigmarole about their godships is 
rlassical—* ancient classic, | mean’’—and I know little 
or nothing about it. Very true—thank God—and though I 
have read this book, I very much fear that I am no better 
acquainted with the ‘‘ancient classic,” than ever a school- 
boy of them all, who writes a chapter a year about the 
Gods and Goddesses of Tooke’s ‘‘emasculated” Pantheon. 

{11] A fact ?—so it is. And that’s another. I’llmatch 
you my boy even with facts—though you do give us one to 
every four pages. 

[12] I’d swear I’ve seen it in all the languages of Eu- 
rope, in all the newspapers of America, and in all the 
speeches in Parliament—that ever were uttered in reply. 
It is something about drawing on my imagination for facts 
and on my facts for imagination. [13]Believe it who may. 





Obliged tothe author. 
A HUSKING AS IT IS. 


John Neal—I know nothing, or not much of Husking 
as it was in the 18th century, for I too have made my 
debut since the commencement of the nineteenth.—As 
this momentous affair has acquired a look of conse- 
quence, I will confine myself to the truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 

When one of our thrifty New-England farmers intends 
to have a husking, he picks his corn from the hill, or cuts 
it up by the roots, and hauls it to, and piles it up in one 
end of his barn for two or three days previous to the ap- 
pointed night; the day preceding the husking he sends a 
boy around within the circumference of a mile, perhaps, 
with particular and general invitations to the men and 
boys, as it is no more the fashion for females to go to a 
husking in the country, than it is new for city girls to 
goa tchs-beneying—thotaghh it undoubtedly has been in 
days of yore. The boy who bears the invitation some- 
times carries the empty jugs about with him, as a sort of 
bait, or to let them know that white-eye [New-Rum] 
willbe there. After he has been his rounds, he goes and 
has one or two jugs, according to their size, fill’d with pure 
New-England, and another with the same admix’d with 
molasses.—This is thé baby-drink, call’d black-strap and 
molasses, fer the boys. 

When the company gets collected, and the “* how d’ye 
do”’ is over, they sit down and apply themselves to busi- 
ness. It is too true that they sing many songs, which are 
vulgar and obscene, but then the old graudfathers tell 
many clever stories of by-gone days, and some moral ones 
too—it is not unfrequent to hear new and then a good, 
perhaps very good song, or set piece, when a hardy choir 
of songsters happen to get ‘ together there.’ 

One says ‘ these husks are as dry as a husk’—one, ‘I 
did but just taste before’—one, ‘ my lips are all parched 
up’—another, ‘ I spit cotton wool,’ the owner quickly 
understands such hints as these, else he would soon per- 
ceive the trick by a terrible ‘* lopping-off,’’ and the bottle 
and junk-bottle soon passes around in high-glee, with 
‘‘ double corners’’ at every turn. 

Thus passes away the evening till toward the close; 
when the word is ‘* let’s see who’ll have the last ear first.”’ 
Then it is “neck or nothing,’ every thing is pell-mell, 
helter-skelter, pig-corn, baskets, and all, are upside-down; 
or as they have it, they ‘ turn up jack.’ 

Then after the ‘‘ old ones’’ have retired, ‘ what’s left’ 
— gymnic like—wrestle, scuffie, jump, heels over 
1ead, pull sticks, throw corn, &c. &c. They go it in fine 
style, with no class-leaders except him who excels in all; 
and as they do not often find one who can beat in all their 
puny athletick performances—it is all activity and compe- 
tition; for each one racks his brain and body to do some 
particular thing which nobodyelse can do; thus all are, or 
have a notion that they are,master-spirits in some intricate 
thing. Then they all repair to the house, or the refresh- 
ment is brought out to them, where a motherly quantity 
of lusty pumpkin and coalpit or two-story apple platter pies 
aré provided, with a fresh new skimm’d-milk cheese 
[green] and hot buiscuit. Oh what a luxury! every one eats 
ius fill, and washes it down with good old orchard, or hop 
beer, and all then go home, rain or shine [moon-shine] 
at 11 o’clock generally, except the favored one ,who stops 
to keep company with the farmer’s lovely daughter, till 4, 
or dawn of day.—Most farmers have daughters, some sev- 


teen the last time I saw him—all living but one—and 
think very likely he has the twentieth ere’ this. 


P. S. to the editor.—Bundling is known so far as this, 
and no further. When a select party have met together, 
and they play button—roll the plate—chase the lady, and 
many other romping-plays, then they kiss—wheel-barrow 
style—measure and cut off tape—sit,and sometimes hug— 
sit on each other’s knees, or lap,and play whist as well,and 
much better than the girls in city-towns. There is a deal 
more comfort in playing with a country lass, though she 
may know one third less of the rules, than with a cityfied 
girl. I cannot describe the difference ; if you can, John 
Neal, do. 

If I understood you aright, you like an unruled, unintel- 
ligible, ‘* significant kind of stuff’ for a letter. You 
will relish this right well,—and 1 guess, will be satisfied in 
future to have a letter decently written, on decent paper. 

X. Y. 





AS 
SKETCHES FROM LIFE..NO, 3. 


Have you any hand in this treachery, said Evans, on 
entering the house.—Tell me the plain truth, Abraham 
Harwood ; have you any hand init? Am I to have traps 
laid for me, among the household-gods of every habita- 
tion, that I draw near ? 

The preacher, after some hesitation, assured him, that 
whatever might have been his conjectures, thoughts, and 
expectations [meaning thereby his thoughts and suspi- 
cions] he had so far avoided having any Jot or part, in 
any conspiracy for the promotion of any purpose whatev- 
er, good or bad,—whereupon the perpendicular visiter, 
who had stood up with his hat on, precisely in the middle 
of the floor,without looking to the right or left, was kind 
enough to take a chair. 

Mr. Harwood was right in this account of himself. He 
was nota man ever to take a decided part, on either 
side, inany case. His wavering loyalty, and his timid 
patriotism,—neither of them was worth a compliment 
—neither to be depended upon. Your boy, said Evans to 
him, in reply to some questions about Walter, is not of a 
temper to be easily dissuaded from anything, nor will you 
find it very easy to frighten him. Scoffing—at any rate 





—scoffing will not succeed. A parent may rebuke a 


child—but, if he would’nt make him retaliate, he will 


friendship there should be—and a sincere, cordial, free 
intercourse, between every parent and every child : but 


by obedience. 

by raising your boy—not by lowering yourself. 
I am thunderstruck, at your observation. 

some proportion to your thought. 


boy, I mean ? 
If you please—I shall be exceedingly gratified. 


You repeat your order, before he can obey you. 
fault is mere common, 
cannot obey: by and by, he will not. 
til it has been repeated ; and, sometimes, not even then. 
any child—in a calm, positive, clear voice. 
quite sure to obey you, if you speak once, and only once 
does’nt heed you at all. 
dren : 
derrate them, I believe. 
is not like their wisdom. 
think, are nevertheless talking with singular wisdom 

You surprise me. 


we have supposed you, for so long a time. 


tirely spoilt, will obey ? 
Possible !—said Mr. Harwood. 
Yes, let any child cry for the moon, to any parent. 





eral, or a dozen, and [ know of one [J.H.] who had nine- 


He will be refused always with that voice. 





Y.| tea-pot, full of boiling water. 


never sneer at him. Companionship there should be— 


never such unhappy freedom as will put it in the power 
of a child, sir, to retort upon his own father—or to make 
him ashamed, as your boy did you, last monday night— 
Have equality, if you will ; but have it, 


Thunderstruck—pho—use words, if you can, that hold 
By the way—shall I 
tell you what is your great fault—in the treatment of your 


Exceedingly gratified—fiddle de dee—no you won’t. 
No 
A child so commanded, at first, 
You begin, by 
teaching him to look for a repetition of your command : 
after a time, he will pay no attention toa command, un- 


Try the experimemt, for yourself. Speak toa child— 
He will be 


But repeat your command, ever and over again—petu- 
lantly, as mest people do, and it is fifty to one, that he 
I have studied mankind for 
many years, in the bud and in the blossom ; I love chil- 
I look upon them as creatures, who, were it not 
for us, would be perpetual monitors to bad men. We un- 
Their simplicity is, after all, but 
a kind of sweet wisdom, which men overlook, because it 
I could mention a score of ex- 
amples—many of them very affecting, Abraham, to 
prove that children, when they talk, very foolishly as we 


Thad no idea of your temper :— 
you are nothing of the stern, morose, unhappy man that 


Pho, pho—your opinion of me will change again, be- 
fore an hour is over.—Do you know sir—returning to the 
question—that every parent has one particular tone— 
one peculiar voice—which every child, if it be not en- 


What is the 
consequence? The child stops crying. Or to put anoth- 


ercase. A child ories for a razor—a looking glass—or a 
He will generally be re- 
fused, in such a voice—with such a peremptory look— 
that he will not even dare to ask again. Why do not 
parents observe this—and profit by it ? Let them refuse 
anything. precisely as they do refuse what is impossible 
to be had ; or improper to be given—as they do refase 
the moon—the looking-glass, and the hot water—in the 
the same voice—in the same way—and they will have 
little or no trouble with a child. Nature is full of these 
delicate, sweet intimations for the heart of a parent. 
A child plays with a candle—or the fire—and is burnt : 
his dread of the fire thereafter, you know is a proverb.— 
What a lesson for parents !—Does the child reason ?—By 
no means—he only feels. At any raté, such feeling as 
children have—as the very animals have—is quite enough. 
So that a parent [if he will] can teach a child many a 
wise lesson, long before its reason [that bugbear of pa~- 
rents] has come to show itself. But how ?—By letting 
it feel immediate pain—or pain, as immediate as possi- 
ble, after the act—whenever it has done that which the 
parent wishes to prevent it from doing again. Whatever 
that act be, the child will avoid it—however young it 
may be—exactly as it would a candle after it had been 
burned with one. 

Your strange opinions—-your serious manner-—your 
—Sir—I cannot agree with you. 

Of course. 

But I cannot answer you. 

I know that. 

Children—if you are right, are metaphysicians. 
Well—so they are—sufiiciently for my purpose. Give 
a baby physick, mstead of pap, and it will turn away 
with visible disgust : put physick into the pap, and the 
little creature will soon discover it. Mix it with his food, 
and he will refuse the food. What has a parent—be se- 
rious, will you—what has he to do, in such a case, if the 
infant be fond of any mischievious food, as green fruit— 
confectionary—or what you please, but merely to give 
him some of it mixed up with whatever he may happen 
to loathe? Will he not be broken,thereby, of an evil hab- 
it? Cats are—dogs are—would you maintain that chil- 
dren are less of metaphysicians—why do you smile ?— 
than cats or dogs? Sir—I am perfectly serious. Chil- 
dren do think, when few of us would believe it. You nev- 
er saw a tolerable child, perhaps, that would not lead you 
forward, by a series of questioning like this—who made 
our house—-Father—Who mgde father ?—-God—who 
made God? Ihave heard it, repeatedly. You choke 
my hand, said a little fellow to me once, when I 
was holding him by it—His father laughed—his moth- 
er shamed him. I felt proud of him.—Faver—said anoth- 
er, in my presence—there’s an old man, Sir—he’s been 
shaving the wall. On inquiry, we found that he had been 
white-washing the wal]. The boy had seen his father’s 
face covered with soap and lather when he shaved. 
Well Georgy, where was the text ?—said a father toa 
boy, who had been sent to church in a new suit of clothes. 
{ don’t know, pa. What did he say? I don’t know pa, I’m 
sure. What did he do ?—He kept looking at my new 
clothes all meetin’ time,—No, mother, no—said a little 
boy, who had been giving away an apple—don’t you whip 
me. He would have it. He’d ’a wopped me—he’d got 
a great wop-stick, in his hand. Will you persuade me 
that either of these children did not feel the analogy and 
propriety of language ?—Lie still, Mary, said my sister,to 
a little creature, who had been prattling for a whole 
hour, by her side. I can’t. Hold your tongue. I can’t, 
Why not? It makes my beliy ache. Another poor 
little thing—you remember it—followed a person at neigh- 
bor Carter’s, down cellar at night, without being per- 
ceived, For more than two hours, it sat upon the lower 
stone step—in the darkness and chill of the place. She 
was pale with cold and fright, when they found her. Why 
did’t you make a noise, darling? said her mother—O, 
mother—I could’nt—it was so dark. 

Jonathan Evans ! 

Well— 

You are a father— 

Why so? 

None but a father could have remembered, or treasur- 
ed up such things— 

I give you credit for the observation— 

But speaking of Walter—I want your advice. You 
have the feeling of a father. What amI to do?—his 
ungovernable temper. 

By and by, that will be called by another name. 
stinacy in the boy is resolution, steadiness in the man. 

But '—But yoo not hear me. 


Ob- 





THEeaTRe—Paul Pry isto be done to-night at the 
Union-Hall. There is no modern play better worth seeing. 
This company have made and are making exertions to de- 
serve support. 
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HENGLAND--AND OURSELF-= 
By Mr. Sumner Lincoln Fairfield. 


This young man was in England altogether about six 
or eight weeks, I believe—certainly not much longer ; 
and in London about one or two weeks at furthest. Yet 
while there, he undertook to furnish a paper, called the 
New-Yor«k LirerRary Gazertre, with an account of 
the English, and among other matters, with a sketch of 
the editor of the Yankee. I never saw this paper, nora 
single paragraph, that Mr. 8S. L. Fairfield had written 
about me, tillto day, though I wastolda yearor two 
ago, that he had-deen puffing me in some journal of 
this country. Having run my eyes over a few fragments 
of these numbers, and being somewhat astonished at his 
imapudence and presumption with regard to England, and 
athis behaviour toward others, to whom he was intro- 
duced by me, I shall take the liberty to review five or six 
of the passages now lying before me. 

He says in No. 6— J 

‘* So dreadful were the distresses in England, while I 
was there, that hundreds sought refuge from their agonies 
inthe arms ofdeath. When I resided in Islington (a fine 
suburb of London) siz persons committed suicide, during 
one day, within bow-shot of my apartments.’’ 

Bravo ! Six persons committed suicide in one day with- 
in bow-shot of his apartments in Islington! Now the 
probability 1s that the history of London, suburbs and all, 
amounting to about 1500,000 souls, cannot furnish a case 
of six sucides in a day. 

In another paragraph he says (p. 3,) ‘* No furnished 
rooms, (where board is never to be procured !) fit fora 
gentleman to sit down in, can be obtained at less than 
thirty-five shillings sterling per week. Next, provi- 
sions are exorbitantly high ; beef is twenty-five cents a 
pound, and all other meats in proportion ; a decent fish, 
value fifty cents,is one guinea,”’ 

Now the fact is, that board and lodging may be had 
together, in almost any street or lane of the metropolis : 
that except in the west end, and at the season when Par- 
liament are sitting, geateel lodgings may be had for a 
guinea a week ; that is, a good sitting-room, and a good 
bed-room (both better furnished than we ever see in this 
eountry)—that Mr. 8. L. F. who had his mother with 
him, and who took lodgings in a very cheap part of the 
town, did not probably pay more than eighteen shillings 
a week for both.—A decent fish to be sold for a guinea!— 
Why turbotare sold for half that money, and salmon at a 
price which puts it within the reach of most people in 
trade, 

Mr. S.L. Fairfield goes out of his way repeatedly to 
attack the Literary Gazette (of London ;) Mr. Miller of 
Bridge-street, Doctor McHenry of the Wilderness, and 
others. Now the fact is, ifI recollect right, that Mr. 
Fairfield sent communications to the Literary Gazette— 
which were not treated as perhaps some of them deserv- 
ed ; that Mr. Miller took one prose article from him out 
of charity—nothing more—and that Mr. Fairfield was in 
such a deplorable condition that he, Mr. Miller, was 
obliged to pay him for it before-hand ;—of course they 
had no further dealing ; that Dr. McHenry once edited a 
journal at Philadelphia for which Mr. 8. L. F. wrote— 
under the hope of being-paid for it, (in which hope he 
was deceived ;) and that when Mr. F. arrived in England, 
be was thunderstruck at hearing from me (I had it from 
Dr. McH’s own mouth, and was not a little astonished 
myself I confess) that he had been paid one hundred and 
fifty guineas for a novel—recommended to some publish- 
er, by—if I do not mistake—Sir James Mackintosh him- 
self. This of course could not be forgiven to Dr. McH. by 
Mr. S.L. F. 

Now, far be it from me to say anything in favor of Dr. 
McH’s novels, for nobody can think mgre humbly of 
them than I do—or of the London Literary Gazette—for 
I have always regarded that as the perfection of slip-slop 
and fiddle-faddle (though it has puffed both me and mine) 


under the irritation of personal pique. 


introduced by me—and they have smarted for disregard- 
ing what I said of Mr. F. I introduced him for Lrerary 
purposes—not to borrow money, nor to give bim a right 
of publishing their names tothe world as the friend of 
Mr. S. L. F. 


But hear what he says of Mr. Miller— 


** It is due, not only tomy friend, Howard Payne, but 
also to other Americans in London, and most especiaily tu 


subsistence, to assert which is easily proved, if necessary 
—namely, that Mr. John Miller, who calls himself the 
American bookseller of New-Bridge street, endeavored 
to prejudice my mind, not only against Mr. Washing‘on 
Irving and Mr. John Neal, but particularly against Mr. 
Payne—whom he represented to me in a light calculated 
to lessen, had he obtained credence, the esteem in which 
I had previously held, and do now, more than ever, hold 
the man and the author. When, finishing a letter intro- 
ductory to Mr. Payne, I regretted his residence in Paris, 
Mr. Jobn Miller observed that ‘* it was no cause of sor- 
row—for that Mr, Payne would take no notice of any 
Americans—that he had always neglected those who 
brought letters to him—and that his acquaintance could 
be of no use or pleasure to any one,’’? with some other 
remarks to the same purpose. Now I know that all 
these assertions were untrue.’’ ? e ° 

‘* Miller has republished Percival’s poems, in a decent 
style ; but what has been the consequence? The publisher, 
himself, avowed to me that he lost one hundred and twen- 
ty pounds by the adventure ; and that out of seven hun- 
dred and fifty copies printed, not fifty had been sold.*” 








“*Tt is but just, however, to observe that Mr. John Miller is one of those gar- 
rulous persons who complain, like Jewish usurers, of losing by every thing 
which they undertake. Such a serious loss;on one book as that mentioned above, 
is at least problematical ; and it rather appears to me that Mr. John Miller 
might find it a difficult affair to disprove the oft-repeated assertions of Messrs, 
Irving, Payne and Neal, and myself into the bargain. Three, at least, of the 
ibove mentioned gentlemen do not hesitate to say that Mr. John Miller is any- 


thing but a patron of American literature. However that oo he, it is remark- 
able, that the only works in which he takes any interest whatever, are those 
which fill his pockets with guineas, whether they advocate or assail the rights 


and honours of the United States.” 


Now, without pretending toset up Mr. Miller asa 
patron of our American literature, (the very» idea of 
which is to me ineoncievably ridiculous) it would be no 
more than fair and proper to say that he is just as much 
a patron of our literature, and of ‘every other, as Mr. 
John Murray, or any other English, or Scotch, or Ameri- 


where he can. If they publish a book, any of them, it is 
because they hope to be paid for it—not a fig do they 
care about the country of the author ; although if he 
were of this country they would not be very willing even to 
read his book before his reputation was up. That reputa- 
tion established however—instead of being a disavantage, 
it would be an advantage for him, to be a native. When 
Irving first arrived in England he offered his Sketch-Book 
to Marray, who would have nothing to do with it. It was 
then published by Mr. Miller on account of the author. 
It succeeded—Miller failed—and Murray stepped in and 
secured Irving, (with the consent of Miller) and actually 


what he might have republished for nothing. So far Mr. 


offered to Murray by Miller and refused. Finding it take 
however, Murray afterwards applied to Hunter to get the 
refusal of any future publication of his. And with regard 
to Cooper it was much the same. The Spy was offered to 
Murray, and recommended by Irving himself—but it lay 





—or of Mr. Miller—for though I regard him as a very 


in Murray’s warehouse, unread—unlooked at—so long, 





But among other pleasantries of Mr. F. isone which) other works. 
deserves a little reproof. He isin the habit of speaking | Cooper. He had no capital to spare—he could not. He 
of people—with an air, of whom he knows nothing, or at| merely published his books on their joint account, and 
any rate nothing more than he might pick up ona casual) allowed Mr. Cooper to draw on him sometimes for two 
introduction, or a half-heur’s talk. Thus you hear of; hundred pounds in advance. And so with Percival. [ 
“ my friend Mr. W.B. Elwyn, of York Terrace’’(!) and| have no doubt that Miller did lose money—and perhaps 


of his picture-gallery ; (!) of * my friend Mr. Bucking-| nearly as much as he is said to have stated, by the repub- 
ham the Oriental Traveller ; and of my friend Mr. How-| lication of Percival’s poems. 


ard Payne.’’ To the two former gentlemen, Mr. F. was! about what Mr. Miller said of Mr. Payne, or Mr. Irving, 


the American public generally, from which he derives his} 


can bookseller. He will drive a good bargain for himself 


peace aneed 


amiable man, I have no very high opinion of his strength|that another London publisher bad time to bring it out, 
of character. All that I*desire, is to put people on their|and did so without askingthe author’s leave, who thereby 
guard against what Mr. S. L. F. and others may say,/lost about one thousand dollars, the price he afterwards 


obtained of Miller (by drawing, not by sale) for his 
Miller did not purchase any copyright of 


But as to the other remarks. 


or myseli—and as to the ‘* filling his pockets with 
| guineas’’ by any work that he qxer published—that is all 
;moonshine, Mr, Miller is just like other good-natured 
men—ready to speak in favor of those by whom he i» 
profiting, and against those by whom he no longer pro- 
fits. Our Americans however have little reason to com- 
plain of him. He has more to charge them with. He 
‘has actually suffered by three out of four that have 


| carried letrers to him. Hardly ever has he been treated 
well by those whom he has done the most to cblige, 
Were I he, 1 would have nothing to do with any more 
American authors, nor with any more American letters. It 
was Mr. Miller who gave Mr. Fairfield the letter to me ; 
and it was Mr. Miller, who gave him the letter to Mr, 
Campbell. 

Now for a specimen of what is alluded to above.—Al¥ 
that is said of Mr. E. is true, as a man, as a gentleman, 
as a friend to this country. But he isno friend, he never 
was, of Mr. Fairfield. He was merely an acquaintance, 
who, if Mr. F. had behaved well, might have been his 
friend. Mr. E’s collection of paintings—the ‘“ private 
gallery’’—is very good, though not large ; but Mr. E. 
would not like to hear it spoken of with such emphasis 
by anybody. Mr. F. did not know perhaps that Claude 
and Lorraine were one and the same person ; nor that 
the great Flemish masters are anything but ‘‘ sublime and 
awful.”’ But what of that? As in peetry, so in paint- 
ing, there is the every-day-language the every-day-critic, 
which nobody sees the absurdity of, but he who would 
disdain to show its absurdity. Mr. E. if I recollect right- 
ly however, has no Claude in his co!lection. Two capital 
Rembrandts, however, he had (both portraits) and a fine 
Loutherbourg, with perhaps forty other cabinet-pieces of 
high character. 

The following occurs in (Sept. 6, 1826.) 


‘© The most valuable and beautiful private gallery of 
paintings, whick I saw in the British capital, belonged to 
my much honored friend, William B. Elwyn, Esq. of 
York-Terrace. I often spent many hours there, gazing 
on the sweet landscapes of Claude, Lorraine, or the sub- 
lime and awful delineations of the great Flemish masters : 
and the delighted interest with which I beheld this pic- 
tured poetry, was augmented by my privilege in his inval- 
uable library, and completed by my pleasurable intercourse 
with the excellent proprietor. Mr. Elwyn isa lineal de- 
scendant from the staunch Saxon Horsee, and bis beauti- 
ful and exceedingly interesting lady carries the high spirit 
of her Welch ancestry in her animated countenance. Be- 
sides Mr. Elwyn is a man of Kent ; a regular descendant 
from those heroic few who withstood the Norman William, 
and secured singular immunities to themselves, ere they 
would follow the example of their brethren, and submit to 
the conqueror. Above all, Mr. Elwyn has beer twice in 
the United States : and the high, generous language he 
used in relation to my country, was enough to excite that 
regard and esteem, which his various qualities must have 
otherwise awakened in tay heart. Whenever 1 went to 


paid Irving about five hundred or a thousand guineas for} York-Terrace, his almost invariable salutation was, ‘‘ Well, 


sir, fam happy to say that the king is better to day ;”’ 


, , - ighted to banter me occasionally, and always 
Murray was liberal. So with Hunter’s narrative. It was for he delighted u y 3 


stniled when he observed the expression with which I re- 
ceived the announcement. When Engiand is named, I 
cannot fail to remember Mr. Elwyn, and the hospitalities 
of York-Terrace.”’ 


and here we have his portraiture of Joanna S3aillie— 


‘© A few mornings after, I breakfasted with Mrs. Joan- 
na Baillie, the poetess. She is a maiden lady, with na 
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particular characteristics ; of about fifty-five or sixty 
years of age, as I should judge by her countenance.”’ 


Joanna Baillie a woman with no particular charac- 
teristics '\—of about fifly-five or sixty years of age ! 
Good heaven—that a reptile, who has enjofeda sight 
of the finest face, and heard the language of the finest 
female miad, beneath God’s canopy, should venture se to 
speak of the authoress of the De Montfert! Who Joanna 
Baillie is, and what she is, I shall not now stop to say—but 
this I will say of Mr. Sumner L. Fairfield—that to have 
been for five minutes inthe society of the extraordinary 
woman above mentioned, and not to feel proud of it 
forever and ever, even on his death-bed, were the bit- 
terest reproach to any well-educated man. Hereafter I 
shall try my hand ata portrait of Joanna Baillie. 


But we are not through yet.—A sketch of the editor of 
the Yankee was to be obtruded upon the public ; and to 
that sketch, as it lies before me, am I now obliged to 
attribute a goodly portion of the stupid and extravagant 
misrepresentation that has been circulating about me for 
the last two years. He begins (in the fragment I have 
before me) with describing a dinner to which he was in- 
vited by my desire. I have not seenthe commencement 
of the story, but this isin page 9, of the N. York Lit. 
Gazette. 


‘* We sat down to a rich feast of exorbitantly expensive 
good things, which began at seven o’clock, and lasted till 
nearly midnight ; while the wine circulated, and tongues 
rattled—~Neal’s, especially ; as if all the fountains of 
the bosom were allowed to gush forth into welcome of 
the excellent cheer. Several Unitarian clergymen were 
of the party ; one or two Oxonians ; four or five poets ; 
three or four editors of periodical works ; one traveller 
in Syria, Palestine, and India ; and I know not how many 
philosophers. In especial compliment to the two Repub- 
licans, the conversation was principally on America ; and 
it was amusing to hear Neal discourse on every earthly 
and unearthly subject which was proposed. Who would 
open his mouth when he had the floor? The tremendous hiss 
[poh !Jof the redoubtable Sir Francis Burdett himself would 
not have been heard amid the cataract of Neal’s eloquence. 
On he went, over hill and briar, bounding away like one 
of hisown terrible heroes or one ofhis dreadful [——] 
dashes, without pausing for argument or truth, till we were 
summoned to the withdrawing room. There the company 
lstened to his orations, till our carriage was announced ; 
then hurried away, as if he had forgotten that he had a 
volume to write before morning ; he drew me down stairs 
to the infinite danger of my neck, leaped intothe coach, 
and, seating himseif beside me, commenced a methodical 
dissection of the company, as if his lungs were not made 
to breathe, which he did not quit till he set me down in 
Tottenham Court-Road. [1] Neal is amanof talent; a 
man who might have been an ornament to his country, 
had his mind been disciplined and his passions controlled 
in youth. As it is—but [ will not judge him. I was cer- 
tainly much amused with his declamation ; for he was 
the lion of the night ; all other animals roared in vain. 
I envied him not, heaven knows! for one such waste of 
lungs, en my part, would have silenced me for ever after, 
1 never met with another whe could talk so long and well 
on subjects of which he knows scarcely anything. His 
imagination lends its hues to his discourse ; and what 
he wants in learning is supplied by confident assertion. 
But he abounds in excellent qualities; a better heart, 
when ind dent of passion and caprice, never beat in a 
human bosom. Excessively vain and unstable, he effects 
to excel in every thing ; but, kind and charitable, many a 
poor wretch has blessed his secret alms, and prayed a 
prayer of peace on the head of the unknown Christian. [2] 

* 





* * 


‘‘ Having already expressed my opinion of Neal, it re- 
mains but to say, that the true secret of his attacks on 
America was the illiberality of England. He wrote 
many papers, eulogizing his country—our country, as 
it deserved; but none of them were published.(3) Dis- 
tress came upon him ; trouble and misery were on either 
hand. Four months had flown since he first endeavoured 
to subserve the cause of American literature ; and he had 
not received a penny for his various labours. Starvation 
or abuse was his only alternative ;(4) what could he do? 
what would any man do under the same circumstances ? 
Wis novel, Brother Jonathan,had been refused in the most 
insulting way,by several publishers, whom he had 
proudly informed of the blasting truth—he was an 
American, a low, barbarous Yankee.(5) He had written 


* * 


the novel, long as it is, seven times over; a labor [ would 
not have performed for all the novels under the sun. At 
last in a moment of despair, he sat down and wrote an 
article for Blackwood. It was abrupt, incoherent, and 
severe;(6)and it pleased Sir(!) Christopher North; where- 
fore, he continued to calumniate his country, because as 
a human being, he had certain necessities to supply for 
the support of nature. Wot a single magazine in Lon- 
don, notwithstanding their boasted liberality, would pub- 
lish an article written in the spirit of candid praise.(7) 
Our countrymen may make what comments they please 
on the course which Neal has pursued ; the writer makes 
none ; he has stated facts; others may deduce conse- 
quences. Neal is now domesticated with the celebrated 
Jeremy Bentham ; living in all enjoyment and prosperity. 
Whether he will ever return is problematical ; but, for 
this own sake, I hope not soon.*’’ [8] 


**I 9m surprised to see it asserted in some of our journals, that Mr. Neal is 
‘as poor and miserable as wandering poets generally arc.” Nothing can be 
more untrue: for he is the guest of pon Bentham, and (not much to his 
vredit, ertuinly, as an American) (9) one of the most popular magazine wri- 
ters in Eneijand. T saw him very frequently in London, and his expenses of 
vor ious Linds, his liberality, bis style of living, all demonstrated that he wanted 
uot the enjoyment of this world’s eldorado.” , 


NOTES TO THE ABOVE. 


(1) The dinner alluded to here was nothing remark- 
able ; nor were the company very large. But Mr. F. 
threw oT desperately ,under an idea that the dinner was giv- 
en to him—I do in my soul believe—that he was the lion, 
so that I was obliged o extricate him, over and over again, 
by general conversation, from the scrapes he got himself 
into,while playing up to what he appeared to think wasex- 
pected of him. He looked the poet—with both eyes—roll- 
ing them up and roiling them down—he breathed the po- 
et—he swallowed his very bread-and-butter with a trag- 
edy-air—he out-Byroned Byron in his fits of absence, and 
gloom, and misanthropy, and I was obliged te divert the 
attention of the company from his folly. Therefore it 
was that I talked more than usual—andI flatter myself 
that I generally talk my share. But the best of the joke 
is, that instead of my setting him down—we were both 
se t down by Mr. Buckingham, the oriental traveller; and 
that, instead of my being left with Mr. Fairfield, in the 
coach, ‘* to dissect the company’’—Mr, Fairfield rode 
outside (though it rained) to give me an opportunity of 
securing him a birth in the Oriental Herald, edited by 
Mr. B. (and which by the way I did—and verily I have 
had my reward for that and many other like favors). So 
much for Mr. Fairfield’s regard for truth—for his accu- 
racy—and for his love of embellishment. 


(2) Allfudge. If I were charitable (which I am not) 
Mr. F. would never know it. And all this paragraph I 
take to be in the way of a set-off, to my charge against 
him for ** money paid, laid out and expended.”’ 

(3) An absolute falsehood. I never wrote a page in 
favor of this country, that was ever refused by any Eng- 
lish journal. But Ihave hadto qualify two or three pa- 
pers that were thought rather too severe. The story as 
told by Mr. F. grew up, I suspect, out of something he 
had ofme. When the European Quarterly was estab- 
lished—a journal which appeared at the same time in the 
chief capitals of Europe, I was urged by two or three of 
its friends, and several of its contributors, to furnish it 
with something. I did so, under a fictitious name (avow- 
ing however as I always did, that the name was fictitious) 
The article was on ‘THE AMERICAN CHARACTER.” It 
was accepted—paid for—and appeared in the first num- 
ber. But an interview was desired by the editor, who, 
when he found I was an American (as he did, the mo- 
ment I perceived he mistook me for an Englishman) grew 
reserved ; and a few days after sent me back a paper, 
which he had solicited of me, with a remark, that a 
brief story in it about American courage was ‘‘ a little too 
good.’’ That very paper I sent offimmediately to Black- 
wood, and it appeared the very next month, with the ob- 
jectionable passage in it. I never wrote again for the 
European Quarterly—it soon fell through ; and I am in- 
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his other contributors, was rather afraid to deal with me; 
and that this was the whole reason why he sent back my 
paper. It should be remembered however, that this oc- 
curred long after I had secured a place in Blackwood. 

(4) Starvation or abuse ! Why, at the very time that 
my first paper was accepted—the first paper I ever 
wrote, or offered to any magazine, or other journal of 
that, or of any other country—I had (judging by what 
I now recollect) nearly eight hundred dollars in my pock- 
et. Hard necessity to be sure. 

(5) The novel Brother Jonathan was never refused by 
anybody,with anything like an insult. It was never offer- 
ed to anybody but Blackwood—and he, calling on me to 
fix my own price, bought it, and paid for it (paid all [ 
asked, 1000 dollars, and promised me fiye hundred dollars 
more, which he has not yet paid, but shall one day or 
other). It is very true, that Miller might have had it if 
he would—provided he had been able to buy it and pay 
for it ; for on no other terms would I ever deal with him 
or with any other book-publisher that ever breathed. I 
have no idea of sharing the profits of my writing —And 
it is also true that after it was seen by Miller, I wrote it 
over again, before Blackwood saw it, and that even then, 
Blackwood was rather shy of the book—and held back 
till I re-wrote every page of it again. But this did not 
occur till after I had been in England nearly two 
years, and was already established as a magazine-writer. 
Need I say therefore, that supposing the rest of the story 
true, I could not have been driven to abuse my country 
from the treatment received of publishers on account of 
Brother Jonathan ? 

(6] For at last here, we ought to read ‘‘at first ;’’ for 
the first article I ever wrote, in England, or for any Eng- 
lish paper, as I have said above, was for Blackwood. Aud 
this was nearly two years before I offered Brother Jona- 
than to the public. And it happens oddly enough, that 
the paper I first wrote for Blackwood ,was one which was 
immediately republished here, and puffed, and circulated 
far and wide through the country—till it was known to 
be mine; after which, nothing more was said of it. In- 
stead of being ‘* abrupt, incoherent, and severe,”’ it 
was so mild, and gentlemanly of speech, that in spite of 
the vigor of the material, it passed for Washington Irv- 
ing’s! In a word—it was the Sketch ofthe five American 
Presidents, and the five candidates in 1824. 

(7) Nothing was ever more untrue. At first to be 
sure, it would have been an objection to me, if it had 
been known that I was an American. My partiality 
would have been suspected. But after Ihad establish- 


‘}ed a character for impartiality, there was hardly a jour- 


nal in the United-Kingdom, which would have refused a 
paper from me in favor of America, fairly, and justly,and 
properly written. The papersI wrote for Blackwood, 
however, were so favorable, that when 1 wrote them, 
they would not have been allowed to appear in any other 
journal. 

But I did not offer my papers. _I waited to be applied 
to for them. I had more than I could attend to—five 
timesover. Journals were set up to secure me, and 
within six months afterI began to write in England— 
uterly unknown and unrecommended—a perfect stranger 
—writing under an avowedly fictitious name—and upon a 
most unpopular subjecte+I saw America, and American 
affairs, and American literature (prohibited there when 
I began) made subjects of deep interest to the whole 
British empire—I saw American writers talked about 
and inquired after, month after month, and this for nearly 
two years running. Is it to be expected or believed that 
I was not gratified—proud of my success? They who 
write for the British journals, best know whether I had 
reason tobe. They know how hard it is to keep your 
hold upon any subject, even through twoor three nuin- 
bers. But to introduce a subjectso unpopular—to mae 





clined to suppose now, that the editor, who never paid 
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to make it a standing dish for several of the chief jour- 
nals of their empire, was what I did—and what (mod- 
estly speaking) I believe nobody else on earth could have 
done. What knew the British about American literature 
—what cared they about American authors till I wrote ? 
Nothing. What care they now that I have done writing? 
About as much. Let another try todo what I did ; and 
let him succeed if he can. 


(8) But I have returned—I have—and there lies my 
guantlet ! Now do I begin to see where all these lies 
have originated. They originated with Sumner Lincoln 
Fairfield—who, while he was enjoying my favor, and 
profiting in every way by my charity, was reproaching me 
as a wretch, who, for his own sake, it was to be hoped, 
would not return to his own country. I * abcund in 
excellent qualities,’ forsooth ; “* a better heart, never 
beat in a human bosom’’—yet, being where ‘‘star vation 
or abuse’’ of my native country, were the alternatives, I 
took to the latter ! Now—I disdain the plea—lI cast it 
from me with scorn and loathing—and I say, that though 
it were proved that I was at death’s-door, I would not con- 
sider even that as an apology for having abused my coun- 
try abroad. Let it be shown that I ever did so in thought, 
word, or deed. No—the fact is, that I have abused my 
country to her teeth—here—im the very heart of her ag- 
grieved population, forty times more than I ever did there. 
They who know me, do not require to be told, that, much 
as I like to live, and vehemently as I would avoid death, 
if it were to be avoided,the prospect of certain death itself 
would not make me waver in such a case. 





But the stran- 
ger may believe that such a widely-circulated falsehood | 
must have some feundation. Ifso—on Sumner Lincoln 
Fairfield’s head be the reproach. Living by me, and al-| 
most with me, at the time, where he might have known 
the truth, and the whole truth, by saying the word, he 
perpetrated that inexcusable, blundering lie. He it is that 
shall answer for it both here and hereafter. 


[9] Ah—why so? To be “ one of the most popular 
magazine-writers of England’’ ought to be—one would 
suppose—a name for anybody to be proud of. It is more 
than the best book-writer of that country can say— 


though all have tried their hand at magazine-writing. 
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THE PORTLAND ARGUS-= 


A paper, which, out of compassion to its three or 
four boy-editors, and out of respect for one or two of 
its numberless contributors, nineteen twentieths of 
whom are the veriest blockbeads that ever insulted a 
community with pen-dribble, I have hitherto permit- 
ted to escape the castigation it has so richly and fre- 
quently deserved, has had the impudence to charge 
the Yankee with being of the Adams party in Maine. 
~—** Every petty scurrilous paper among the friends of 
the administration in this State,” says the impertinent 
scribbler alluded to, ‘ from the Kennebec Journal 
down tothe Yankee(!) is out upon Judge Parris in 
all the turbulence of malignity (Indeed—was there 
so much malignity in the respectful though severe 
rebuke, he received from the Yankee ?) for having 
done what he had the best right in the world to do, 
and no more than what he was under the strongest ob- 
ligations to do, if there be any respect due to the wish- 
es and request of a large portion of his fellow citi- 
zens.” Now, if I understand this argument, Mr. 
Parris—even though he were actually a judge at the 
time—or a minister of the Gospel—has the best right 
in the world lo do, and is under the strongest obligations 
to do,whatever he may be wished or requested to do 


But, continues the foolish fellow who has ventured, 
while defending Mr. Parris, to assail the Yankee— 
* But we would ask these gentlemen how they got 
their information about Mr. Parris being ajudge, when 
he attended the convention at Gray ? It is certainly 
something quite new to us, if they knew such a fact 
(Prettily expressed) and we have authority for say- 
ing that it was also quite anew thing to Mr. Parris 
himself (Mark that !) ; and we further say that Mr. 
Parris himself did not know of it, because it was not 
the fact, and because he had not accepted the appoint- 
ment of judge offered him at the time—nor had he then 
determined on doing so.” 

To all which I say, that then he had better deter- 
mine not to accept it now. I have avoided politics 
in my paper, and I mean to do so—but I have not 
avoided,nor do I mean to avoid,an expression of what 
I know and believe, on subjects that in my view, are 
important to the welfare of this country or neighbor- 
hood, even though they may trench upon what may 
appear to be political territory. 

1 nevercomplained of Mr. Parris for attending a 
Jackson convention—I should have said as much, per- 
haps more, if it had been a caucus of the other party 
—I never knew, nor do I believe that either Judge 
Marshall or Judge Washington, both of whom are 
alluded to in this defence of Mr. Parris, were ever 
guilty of a like outrage—I do not choose to mince 
matters now—I do not choose to regard the affair as 
an oversight or as a mistake—no—it is an outrage, 
and I sball call it so, on the dignity and character of 
the office he had been appointed to—and this, even 
though he had not accepted it, nor determined to ac- 
cept it ; for in such a case there would be an insult 
to our Executive, superadded to the profanation of 
what, if we know wherein our safety lies, we shall 
continue to regard as that temple which it should be 
death for any unclean thing to enter—the temple of 
Justice. 

The Yankee belongs to no party—nor does the ed- 
itor. Andif Judge Marshall or any other Judge 
that walks the earth, were found preparing addresses, 
or electioneering, at a time of such great public ex- 
citement as we are laboring under now, he should 
be treated as he deserved—yea, scourged to the bone, 
if he persisted in the career of partizanship on either 
side. What I say is true—and all who read the Yan- 
kee know it. Would Ihave our judges disfranchis- 
ed ?—By nomeans. They are not to be the less 
men, they are not to bethe less free men because they 
are judges. But I would have them, like our minis- 
ters of the gospel, avoid exhibiting themselves in such 
a way as would be sure to affect their influence, if it 
did not destroy their character. I would have them 
judges and ministers—not gladiators, nor stump-ora- 
tors, nor newspaper-scribblers, 


But says the puppy in the Argus—and if we are to 
believe him, he says it on authority—* Mr. Parris 
was not a judge at the time—he had neither accepted 
the appointment, nor determined to accept it.” Now 
supposing it to be true that he had not accepted the 
appointment—and supposing it to be true moreover, 
that he had not even determined to accept it, how 
does that help the matter ? At the best, he would 
appear to be undetermined—he would appear to be 
in doubt whether to accept a small provision for life, 
or to throw it aside for the hope ofsomething larger, 
though somewhat more precarious. Far be it 
from me to impeach the sagacity, or to auestion the 
political foresight of Mr. Parris—I regard him as a 
very amiable, courteous, happy, fortunate politician— 


family as any other man whatever. But—but—so long 
as he was undetermined about accepting the judge-ship 
—so long indeed as he had not refused it—so long was 
he as much bound to preserve his character free from 
reproach, and free from suspicion, as if he were ac- 
tually judge. And why ?—Because, if he should af- 
terwards accept, who would ever believe it—who 
would ever put faith in his political impartiality on 
the bench ? No—no—say what we will of Mr. Albi- 
on K. Parris, the senator, of Mr. Albion K. Parris, 
the governor—give him as much liberty as we like in 
either capacity, nothing that he could ever do, after 
he was a judge, would restore him to the full confi- 
dence of the other party, after he had permitted him- 
self to be installed asa chief at the convention of 
Gray, or at any other convention, while he was, if 
not actually a judge, a judge at least by appoint- 
ment, a judge de jure. Hitherto he has played a 
game of admirable caution ; for the better part of 
his life, not even his intimate friends were alto- 
gether agreed about his political views or partialities; 
and though—if what I am told be true—he has lately 
betrayed himself to both sides in conversation with 
stray-trappers, or spies from both—that is no busi- 
ness of mine, would be no business of mine, were it 
not for the judge-ship alluded to. Why did he not 
continue so profitable—so prudent a course ?—why not 
so continue to manage his cards, that, while he partic- 
ipated in the good cheer to be had of both parties, 
neither could betray him to the other ? But alas for 
the double-dealer, even in political warfare—that 
game of trick and subterfuge ; of unprincipled hy- 
pocrisy, and low-lived, dirty stratagem—a discovery 
is sure to be made at last. And then wo to the no- 
party-man, who is fed of both parties. Lord help 
me, says the gossip in the story-book—Lord help me 
if the Grundys and Jennings’s ever come together. 

But I have not yet done with this Reply on authori- 
ty in the Argus. Are we to believe—is there a man 
alive weak enough to believe—that Mr. Parris was 
appointed io the office of judge without consultation, 
or even without solicitation ? If so—what are we to 
think of the behaviour of our Executive ? Are the 
highest and most important offices of the people of 
Maine to be senta begging ? But mayhap it was a 
conditional appointment. Worse and worse. Would 
Enoch Lincoln, the governor of our republic, ap- 
point any man to office,without knowing before-hand 
that he would accept ?—Would he run the risk of 
leaving such an office vacant, until Mr. somebody or 
other had condescended to say whether he would have 
it ornot ? Are we to have such boy-play in our Ex- 
ecutive-council 7—No! 

One word more, The truth is, that the most un- 
popular, and I dare say the most questionable act, 
of Governor Lincoln’s whole administration, has been 
the appointment of Mr. Senator Parris to the office 
of a Judge. I do not mean to speak evil of either— 
I do not mean to be disrespectful to either. But 
such is the fact : and they will find itso. Were I 
Mr. Parris, I would not accept the office—I would 
now determine, as I said before, not to have it. The 
most unfortunate thing he ever did in his life, was 
attending the convention at Gray—as a leader—mark 
that—as aleader ; for he might have gone with com- 
parative impunity as a private man—he might even 
have explained his views, and defended his doings 
there, if called upon as a private man; though to deal 
plainly with him, I should have doubted the expedi- 
ency of doing so to a party, when he was elected by 
no party. And the next most unfortunate thing he 
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nother to defend him on authority in the Argus, or in 
eny other dirty political newspaper, for having done 
what he does ; and that too, by alleging what at the 
best would be a paltry quibble ; namely, that he was 
not a judge at thetime. For—in his own hear the was 
a judge; in his own soul he had determined to accept 
the office—or—or—observe what I say—or he had 
becn playing a treache ous part with the supreme au- 
thorilies of the State, whose high and holy confidence 
he had so long enjoyed, and of which he must there- 
fore have been unworthy. But enough—there is but 
one step for him to take now, for truth-sake, and for 
consistency-sake. He ought to throw up the ap- 
pointment of Judge,or refuse to accept it, as the case 
may be. It will be a hard thing todo—I am aware 
of that—but nothing else will save his character. 











SOUTH CAROLINA, 

A very eloquent, serious and much-to-be-feared 
appeal, on the subject of the ‘Tariff, has been made in 
South-Carolina to the people of that and the neigh- 
boring States. The paper is not such as we saw 
sent abroad by Georgia afew years ago—a piece of 
high-spirited rhetoric, with all the trumpery ideas of 
a Fourth-of-July orator crowded together and tumb- 
ling head-over-heels through every third paragraph : 
it is on the contrary a more eloquent paper than our 
first appeal from the tender mercies of the mother 
country ; so grave and so determined, and so evi- 
dently a matter of principle and conscience, that 
nobody who reads it, with a common share of atten- 
tention, will be likely to treat it with disrespect. It 
recommends downright resistance to the Federal 
Government—Here it is wrong. But it is accompanied 
with an address to the Governor of the State, pray- 
ing him to convene the legidature, and concluding in 
these words—( Andhere it is right)—words worth, 
of all approbation ; for they are from the mouths of 
men who suffer more than we suffered before we 
threw offthe yoke of our mother country ; of ‘men 
who in that very struggle, though they had not suf- 
fered, till their sympathy for those who did in our 
part of the country, led them to join with us heart 
and hand, actually contributed one fifth of the whole 
revenue that was consumed in the revolutionary war 
—the words of men who conscientiously believe that 
it is their duty to stand forth in array against the 
encroachment of the Federal Government. We think 
otherwise ; but so did the mother country when our 
appeal went forth with the noise of trumpets and ar- 
tillery to the four corners of the earth. 

“ Whatever may be our opinions as to the course of 
policy it is incumbent upon us to pursue,we will surren- 
der themup with cheerfulness, if contrary to the general 
voice of the State expressed in solemn council. If in 


error, we will freely accept of conviction from such a 
source, but from none other.” 





ANPI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES, 


An effort must be made—a great national effort. 
Our colored population amounts to more than two 
millions already. It ic increasing at the rate of near- 
ly fifty thousand a year. The Colonization Society, 
with the best intention in the world, cannot of them- 
selves cope with such a destructive increase. The 
slave trade too—instead of being destroyed by the 
continued efforts of Great-Britain, of the United- 
States, and of a large part of Europe, was never in 
s0 flourishing a condition as now—it was never carried 
on, we are told, in so destructivea manner. Whole 
cargoes of slaves are thrown overboard at sea, when 
the wretches who follow the traffic are pursued by 


the avenger of blood. ‘I'o escape death, and the most 
ignominious of all death—that of a pirate, whole 
cargoes of men, women and children are cast into the 
sea, to flounder and perish inthe wake of the de- 
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What is to be done?—what shall be done—if ,all 
these things—if the millions of money that have been; 
expended—if the thousands oflives that have been of- 
fered up in sacrifice—if the sympathy of whole empires 
that have been exhausted in favor of the poor African 
—have effectedso little. What are we to do? what can 
we do? Answer—we may do what the wealth of a na-| 
tion could not do of itself. We may change the public; 
apathy to zeal—we may rouse upthe latent moral) 
courage of our country—we may destroy the slave- 
market—we may persuade, not drive—driving won’t 
do—persuade our brethren of the south—to look to 
their own interest. And if we do—what then ? Wh 
then, it will no longer be the reproach ofNew-England, | 
that our prejudices (however they may change and_| 
shift in their hue when examined with a steady eye) | 
are as deeply rooted—yea more deeply rooted against | 
our colored fellow-citizens, however free, however 
virtuous and however well-educated they may be, 
than they are at the extreme south ; nor the reproach | 
ofour great, our magnificent country, that in the very 
sanctuary of her virtue and power—in her own pecu- 
liar and household territory—the District of Colum- 
bia, over which we bear sway as one community, 
not as twenty-four communities, as one State in- 
stead of twenty-four States, all the badges of slavery 
are worn, all the curses of slavery are exhibited be- 
fore the very face of the assembled virtue and se- 
lected wisdom of our mighty republic—and this with- 
vut shame—and before the eyes of all the nations of 
the earth. 

Petitions are abroad—they should be circulated 
wherever the free winds blow or the free sunshine 
plays throughout our land, beseeching Congress to 
forbid slavery in the District of Columbia. This will 
be one step in the great work. Let us be of them 
that are ready to take the field. 

Societies are forming—above two hundred (if I.do 








slavery. And while they do so much—are we to do 
nothing ? Are we of New-England to hold our peace 
at sucha time as this? If so—let us hold it forever. 


We are no longer worthy to be heard in the councils 
of the free. 











As a political institution—as a moral and religious 
institution, there are few to dispute the advantages 
of a sabbath. 

But asa divine institution—the very day set aside 
at the creation by the Everlasting Father of man— 
observed as we observe it, on the first day instead of 
the seventh, and so as to make it a day more holy than 
other days, there are many who will not receive it. 
1 am one of that number—I do not regard the sab- 
bath we keep, as the sabbath appointed to the Jews; 
and I see no authority in the scriptures for keeping 
any other day holy. Yet would I have one day in 
the week set aside for thanksgiving and repose, for 
cheerful and proper enjoyment, for religious worship 
and for social and free companionship. I would 
have it so for the cattle in our fields, for the labourer, 
and for the stranger within our gates; but 1 would 
not apply the law in such a way as would operate to 
license the wealthy, and those who can afford to pay 
their fines, to do that which the poor would be pro- 
hibited from doing. No—If we are to keep the sab- 
bath day holy, it must be by educating our people, 
by proving to them the importance of the sabbath for 
a thousand purposes not immediately connected with 
churches or chapels or meeting-houses,or tithing-men, 
or preachers, or deacons. All days are alike to the 
rich and the great—to the poor man, there is no day 
like the sabbath. It is for the majority of mankind 
therefore that I would preach the observance of that 
day—it is for the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber that the sabbath should be kept holy. But how 
holy? As aday of cheerful gratitude, of sincere 





stroyer, 





thanksgiving; not of barbarous restraint, of smothered 
longing after the morrow, or of uncalled-for and gra- 





not mistake) are already formed in the slave-holding | 
States, among our generous, free-spirited brethren of| derstood by the above remark, to say that you have been an 
the south, fur the gradual and proper abolition of| idle spectator to the growing excresences that have long 


| tuitous mortification. if "we may eat and drink (or 


sleep) and walk and visit our friends on the sabbath, 
why may we not ride?—Let those who disturb the 
public on that day, as on any other day, be taken 
care of. Double your watch if you must—but you 
will not. On the sabbath, you have nowatch. Your 
tithing-men are asleep, or at prayer on that day, 
when it is most necessary for them to be awake and 
abroad—up and doing. 
Friday, June 27th, 1828. 

ON THE OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 

‘** Mr. Neal,—Sir, an article appeared in your paper a 
short time since, very justly censuring the practice of 
those idle, unthinking young men, who are in the habit of 
violating the rules of common decency, by occupying the 
passes and corners leading to, and the door-ways of our 
Churches,very much to the annoyance of all peaceable,or- 
derly, church-going people. That the article had no effect 
toward lessening the evil under consideration, I will not 
pretend to say; but I do say however, that the evil does 
still exist toa degree highly derogatory to the general 
character of our community, and as I conceive subversive 
to propriety and good order. It seems sir [with due defer- 
ence to what has already been effected toward suppress- 
ing it ]that something more is necessary by way of stimulus, 
to make these idlers, these moral delinquents, feel them- 
selves the amenable subjects te an established custom, 
sanctioned and observed by every true christianon the 
| globe ; what that something is, I leave for such men as 
yourself and vthers placed in responsible situations to 
determine. My object is simply to take passing note of an 
enormity, that as yet has not met with that general ex- 
pression of disapprobation, due from those, whose business 
it is to watch with scrupulous exactness the observance of 
a righteous custom. I have said sir, that you are placed in 
a responsible sphere of action. Are you not the conductoi 
of a public journal ostensibly the advocate for the general 
good? If so, much is expected from you; much either 
directly or indirectly, that may tend to promote the ‘‘great - 
est good of the greatest number.’’ [ do not wish to be un- 





ung a dead weight upon the progressive preponderancy 
of good over evil. Far from it—nay it is no longer a quere 
| with the observing, whether a diversion in favor of our 
morals and our habits, mental and corporeal, may not be 
effected by a proper application of an external stimulus. 
That valuable institution the Gymnasium, which owes its 
foundation in this place to your ‘exertion, speaks volumes, 
in terms not to be mistaken, and has already put to silence 
the predetermined caviller and sceptical casuist on the 
practical Utility of its operations; and from one who has 
been the means of confering a moiety of that happiness on 
his fellow creatures, the completion of which is so desira- 
ble for the universal good,more will be expected. The eyes 
of the community are turned toward you, and you are 
called upon by the united voice of the people to extend 
your influence in the furtherance of the good work you 
have so laudably undertaken. Go on, sir, strike deep and 
at the root; spare not the restrictive lash; doubly watch, 
and apply those corrections that probe but to heal,and ere 
long thousands that now are ready to frown you out of 
existence for holding up to them the mirror that shows 
them their folly in their true colors, will bless the hand 
that chastises them. None sir, need your serious atten- 
tion more than the sabbath-breaker ; he who would 
wantonly violate the sacred quiet of the christian sabbath, 
and maugre the consequences, put at open defiance tho 
laws of God and man. Sir, did our forefathers, those holy 
men that supported the tottering infancy of our republi- 
can institutions, suffer with impunity the sabbath-breaker 
to persist in his wicked career? And is the obligation less 
on our part,now that we are in the full enjoyment of what 
they with the fear of God before their eyes, were trem- 
blingly alive to secure to us, their degenerate ofispring ? 
Is the observance of the day ina christian manner of less 
import to us now, than it wasto them? Sir, take away 
this institution altogether, and where are we? Not that 
we are to apprehend so lamentable a fact will ever take 
place in our day. No sir, thank God, it is established on 
too broad a basis,to be easily shaken from its throne. But 
sir, every aberration, every attempt to lessen the value of 
this day, of all other days, weakens in the mind of the de- 
linquent the sense of what is conferred upon him by his 
God; and unless a seasonable checx is given to his unright- 
eous career, the consequences to himself and others with- 
in the scope of his influence, cannot be too strongly pic- 
tured. I feel Sir, deeply feel, that you are an instrument 
in the hands of the Almighty for the maintenance of this 
righteous cause, and you will ever have the countenance 
of all good men, and the self-approbation of an approving 
conscience , saying—Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant. 
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Two or three fair hits, and roguery enough to entitle it 
to abirth in the Yankee. And therefore—approved. 
Ep. 
“ For the Yankee. 
TO JOHN NEAL. 
Now Mister Neal—The public weal 
Requires you to be candid ; 
‘Twill ne’er avail you, so to rail, 
And jabber under-handed, 
Concerning poetry, you know ; 
I thought you had some knowledge— 
J think so still—but yet must tell 
The opinion of our college ;— 


Our Prex says this :—You surely miss, 
When rating N. P. W “s 

Who loves all girls with chesnut curls, 
From Viola to Phillis ; 

It’s all the go to love, you know ; 
And those who take a liking 

Unto the most of beauty’s host, 
It follows—must be striking. 





Now he belays you divers ways ; 
dd est—he has the power ;— 

Ah ha '!—how is’t ?—Why, such a fist ! 
He’d grind you in an hour ! 

I've seen the man at midnight etand ' 
On an old trunk I lent him, 

And pound the floor, and rhyme and roar, 
As though the devil sent him 


And when he fled, I’ve left the bed, 
To look upon the ruin, 

Thinking my pate had rather wait, 

Than meet such foul undoing 

’T was all because the cruel laws 
I:nprison’d his dear 

It caus’d a grief, which (to be brief) 





But this fact shows, as far’s it goes 
How much you stand in danger 

He loves his poetry, you know ; 
And when a wicked stranger 

Does evil deeds to that, he bleeds,—- 
It saws his finest feeling ; 

1 plank my snout ere summer’s out, 
You'll be beneath hin reeling. 


Again he strikes yoy, if he likes— 
For all our people love him, 
And when you play, and tear away 
The wreath that hangs above him, 
They will, of course, from nature’s force, 
Co:.2 boldly to defend him ;— 
‘Twill pull you down, for all the town 
Their influence wil! lead him. 


Our tutors say each Saturday, 
They do not like your Ego ; 
They me 
({ ask’d them to let me go) 
Your evil style. 
Obscure your hydra-vision— 


id ‘est your I’s,—’tis most unwise | 


To breed so much collision. 


! saw your profile at the show, 
With ** martial cloak around’’ it ; 
it look’d so fine, it broke the mind 
{ went there with, to pound it ! 
i deemed you quite a current wight— 
Those eyes so far from dreaming— 
A lively blue—in your head too— 
‘* There must have been some scheming.’ 


Now Mr. Neal, I truly fee! 
Reliev’d from many troubles, 

Which came‘like wind across my mind, 
Or boom’d like ocean-bubbles; 

I’ve no desire to kindle fire, 
Or raise your lion anger— 

Tis mere advice, at gratis price,— 
I'll cogitate nae longer ! 


BEeLLona. 
Boston, July 7, 1828. 
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SUBSCRIBERS TO THE YANKEE, 





On looking over the loose and extra numbers of 
the Yankee, a few complete sets have been made 
up; and may now be had, on application to the pub- 
lisher. 








jis to spread before the well-educated and the par- 
| tially-educated, a safe general view of the state and 
jhistory of knowledge, without encumbering the mind 
| with phraseology or technical niceties, and without 
calling upon them to study—they have only to read. 
‘It is a sort of colloquial encyclopedia—a fireside uni- 
versity. 
I shall refrain from tellin’. !and I have so high an opinion of him that I would 
| become a subscriber to anything either written or ed- 
_ ited by him. 


‘been lying on hand for the last five or six months or 
iso, the editor of the Yankee intends to take up the 


ishall have their turn. 
that he is but one individual—that he has but two 
| hands—and that just now, he is not able to write 
|with more than one of these two. 


| 
n to send some one to mend ‘ 


They would the while { 


appears. A-paper like the Yankee, if published in 
| Engtand, would have one editor, one sub-editor, at 
| least ten regular contributors at a guinea a page (oc- 
|tavo-page of letter-press) and then would be more 


| than half made up of extracts from new books. 





eas 
ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

It is in contemplation to set up a school for a limi- 
ted number of boys in this town, where the solid 
branches of English education are to be taught, on a 
plan which is undoubtedly an improvement of the 
celebrated Hazle-wood system of England. It isa 
plan which has already been tried with the greatest 
success at Bath, (Maine) and is moreover in some 
things an improvement upon that excellent system in 
use at the Gardiner Lyceum—one of the two or three 
best schools of our country. See the papersof the 
week and apply to the editor of the Yankee for fur- 
ther information. 


CONVERSATION-LEXICON, 

Messrs. Carey and Lea have undertaken to repub- 
lish in this country a translation of the celebrated 
CONVERSATION-LEXICON oF Germany. It is to a@p- 
pear in twélve volumes of from six to seven hundred 
pages each, at two-fifty a volume. ‘The purpose of 
the work—which has no rival except in the Library 
of Useful Knowledge, either for cheapness or utility, 








The editor, Dr. Francis Lieber, I happen to know; 





PAULDING--IRVING AND COOPER. 
As soon as he has got off a few odd jobs that have 


recent works of Paulding and Irving, and Cooper, 
and try to do them justice. 

Nor would he neglect the Western Quarterly-Re- 
view, nor the Southern Quarterly-Review : they 
It is to be remarked however, 


It cannot be ex- 
pected therefore, that with professional business, and a 
variety of studies to attend to, he should be able to 
read every book, or even to review every book that 





Very fair. But if we in this country choose to give a 
bad meaning to words, which however coarse or low, are 
otherwise innocent, am I therefore to be prevented from 
reproving their coarseness? I hope not. 


‘* Jounw Neat, in the last No.ofthe Yankee, has well 
observed, that ladies are sometimes constrained to tole- 
rate the theatre through fear of the shame and confu- 
sion they might suffer, were they to express their true 
sentiments; at least this I understand to be the substance 
of some of his remarks on the theatre, published July 2d. 
I only wish he had thought as well, and been as discreet 
when in a number previous, he spoke of the ladies in 
England, making use of the expression “‘ knocked up.”’ 
Can you believe any modest women can read your re- 
marks on the manners of English women save with dis- 
gust ? *And if called upon to give an opinion on their 
justness, will she not feel constrained to defend the writer 
for fear of betraying her knowledge of his obscenity, and 


*Can 1? to be sure Ican. Thave no fear of modest women. They are 








an acquaintance with his allusions ? I am no great ene- 
my to the Yankee, and none at all to John Neal, but on 
the contrary wish both well—but I lileé both consistency 
and decency.”’ 


-" 


It is not often that the editor of the Yankee has a 
complaint made to him like the following—and he 
hopes it may turn out that somebody has taken out 
the papers from the Baltimore Post-Office, during the 
absence of the rightful proprietor, who will please to 
accept the thanks of——J. N. 





“Baltimore, July Sth, 1828. 

To Joun Neat. 

‘‘Srr—On my return to this place, after an absence of 
a few weeks, I find no papers in the P. Office for me; al- 
though other subscribers here receive them regularly; can 
you tell why ? all the enquiries I could set on foot here, 
have left the matter as at first;—in mystery. I strongly 
suspect some one has become fond of ** the Yankee,’’ and 
takes the liberty of borrowing it without leave; for I can 
tell you it is in great demand here. I strongly object to 
this practice of borrowing, (if it ought to have so mild a 
name) particularly as it is provoking to the subscriber, 
and unjust toward the editor, who certainly ought to be 
paid for his labor; and this habit of taking papers out of 
the P. Office to read, before subscribers have touched 
them, is a mean way of depriving him of the benefit of 
those labors. (1) If I thought the fault lay here, I would 
tlow a storm through the apartments of the P. Office 
which would make the offender tremble—but without 
more information on the subject, I should do wrong to 
suspect any one here. (2) Under the hope that this com- 
munication will be the means of setting’ all matters 
straight, | shall await the regular arrival of your paper; 
and will send on, soon, a list of the deficient numbers.”’ 

(1) Borrowing !—it is downright-stealing. And the man who will steal such 
a trifle as a newspaper, like him who steals a penknife, a pair of gloves, a 
lady’s ring, or an ambrella, sets his own price on his own character. To him it 
cestuinly would be worth but a few shillings. Give me the name of a wretch 


guilty of such a trick and I would publish it to the world—though he were the 
president of the United States —Ed. 


(2) The writer may be assured that the fault does not lie here. The pub- 
lisher is exceedingly careful ; and the Post-Office about as particular as need 


e—, 





BLUNDERS OF THE YANKEE---NO, 3. 


So many, and such disgraceful blunders have lately dis- 
figured the Yankee, and certain of the papers contributed 
thereto, that the editor, viewing the sheet which is given 
away within the State, and which is devoted to advertise- 
ments and other like matter as the chief cause thereof ; 
has great pleasure in saying, that hereafter no advertis- 
ing sheet will be issued fromthe Yankee-effice. 

Oflate, he has been afraid to look at a number of the 
literary sheet after it was worked off, so bad and so nu- 
merous have been the literal and verbal errors ; but he 
cannot forbear correcting a few that appear in a part of 
the last number. Paper headed French and Spanish, 
for sted, read usted. In the article headed Electioneer- 
ing Judges [no revise of which the editor of the Yankee 
ever saw] for destined, read descend ; insert he before 
said, in the first line of the article; read administration, 
for administrations, and judgment for judgement. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A multitude of papers on hand—many will appear. 
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not the people that I offend. — Ed. ‘ 
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